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A_ COMPARATIVE STUDY OF LIBRARY USE IN FOUR TRAINING COLLEGES FOR TEACHERS 


Philip H. Taylor 
(University of Leicester Institute of Education) 


Introduction 


The librarians of four training colleges for teachers supplied information 
about student borrowing for one term of approximately 12 weeks. All the 
students were in the second and final year of their course. 


Book borrowing did not include books borrowed for use in the library, 
from ‘school practice' collections, from departmental libraries or books 
borrowed under 'fiction' except where these related to the student's course 
of study. 


Two of the four colleges were for men students,one was for women only 
and the fourth was a mixed college in which 75% of all the students were 
women. * 


The Libraries 


The main libraries of the four colleges had much in common: library 
regulations in each were designed to give students every reasonable facility, 
in the borrowing of books, each had a reference section, a periodicals 
collection, a catalogue, and the services of a full-time librarian. 


The main differences between the libraries are shown in Table 1, where 
also is shown the main method of assessing students during and at the end of 
their course. 


* Note. In the tables and text the colleges will be referred to as follows: 


M1 and M2 = Colleges for men 
W = College for women 
M/W = Mixed college 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of Libraries and College Methods of Assessment 


Coll- Total Borrowing Shelf Library Date Librn.s | College Assessment 
eges No. Book Space Area of Qualifi- 
Students Stock ft. Sq.-yds. Library cations | Special | Education 
(Approx. ) Subjects 
300 17,500 1,400 1946 BeAey E. and E 
C.W.* 3 papers 
M2 310 14,500 2,000 725 1932 M.A. E. and E 
C.W. 3 papers 
W 32h 18,500 1,390 600 1930 E. and E 
F.L.A. 3 papers 
M/W 208 19,000 1,100 210 1946 akties Essays E 
& C.W. 1 paper 
* E = Examination. C.W. = Course Work 


The Students 


In all except the women's college, students study two "special subjects' 
in addition to education. In the women's college only one ‘special subject" 
is studied. In all of the colleges students study education and specialize 
on the primary or secondary side. Their 'special' study choice makes it 
possible to place them on the arts or science side. 


Students reside in college, in lodgings or at home. Table 2 shows how 
the students were distributed between courses, and residence. 
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TABLE 2 


Distribution of Students between Courses and Residence 


Arts Sciences 


Secondary Primary Secondary Primary 


eges C D L C D L C D L C D L 

M1 19 21 ? 1 5 17 1 4 95 
M2 20 3 9 19 > 3 1 4 140 
W 4 1 79 1 1 9 O 6 o oO 144 
M/W 20 1 7 17 5 5 15 1 5 1 0 2 79 


Total 03 


10 455 


Resident in college 
Resident at home 
Resident in lodgings 


roa 


Some 69% of the students were studying arts, 61.5% were specializing 
in secondary education, 63.7% were resident in college and 28.4% in lodgings. 
There existed considerable variations from the figures between colleges. 

These variations are shown in Tables 3 and 4, 


TABLE 3 


Percentage Distribution of Students between Residences 


Residence 


Colleges | College Lodgings 


M1 39.0 11.5 49.5 100 
M2 11.3 4k 100 
W 97.9 1.4 0.7 100 


67.1 8.9 24.0 100 


63.7 28.4 
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TABLE 4 


Percentage Distribution of Students Between Courses 


Colleges Arts Science Secondary Primary 


Mi 60.0 40.0 81.1 18.9 
M2 56.4 43.6 71.4 28.6 
W 89.4 10.6 38.3 61.7 
M/W 69.7 30.3 38.0 62.0 


Total 69.0 31.0 67.5 38.5 


Of the total sample of 455 students, 55.6% were men. In the sample of 
students from the mixed college 22.8% were men. 


Book Borrowing 


Details of book borrowing by students from the main college library 
are given in Table 5. The average borrowing for men students was 7.4 books 
in the term, and for women students it was 20.2 books. In the mixed college, 
M/il, the average borrowing for men students was 23.5, and for women students 
27.5 books. 


TABLE 5 


Details of Book Borrowing by Students 


ALL SUBJECTS M1 


No, Potential Borrowers 


No. Actual Borrowers 


No. Books Borrowed 


Average 


EDUCATION 
No, Actual Borrowers 
No. Books Borrowed 


Average 


; i 
% 
100 ; 
£ 100 
100 
100 
100 
M2 W M/W 
95 140 141 79 
93 112 138 79 
es 1045 658 2435 2100 2 
11.0 4.7 17.3 26.6 
145 144 917 327 
1.5 1.7 6.5 44 


In Table 6 the details from Table 5 have been broken down to show how 


the average borrowing varies both between colleges and between specialization 


in secondary and primary education, and in arts and science. 


TABLE 6 


Average Borrowing between Colleges, and between Courses 


i 


Colleges 
M1 M2 W M/W 
Sec. 12.8 §.5 18.7 29.6 
Arts 
Pri. | 10.5 5.6 17.0 27.0 
Sec. 7.8 3.6 1361 24.9 
Science 


Pri. | 13.0 3.6 20.3 18.7 


To facilitate the statistical analysis of the figures and to 
ascertain which factors were accounting for the difference in average 
student borrowing both between and within colleges, it was decided to code 
all borrowing on a 12 point scale such that a student borrowing 0, 1, 2, 

3 or 4 books during the term would receive a code of 1; a student 
borrowing 5 to 9 books a code of 2, and so on. This procedure has the 
effect of favouring those colleges where a high proportion of the students 
do not borrow a book during the term in question, and also of making 
statistically significant differences both between and within colleges 
somewhat more reliable. 


The results of this procedure are given in Table 7, and in 


Tables 8a to 8d the coded borrowings are averaged between different 
courses. 
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TABLE 7 


Coded Borrowings Between and Within Colleges 


Colleges M1 M2 W M/W 
Arts/Sei. A S A S A A 
Summed Coded]139 73 18180 54 20 101190 319 |29 28]176 1631117 13 
Borrowing 

No.Students | 44 13] 33 5147 32453 8119 6127 28121 3 
Average 2,8 1.6 4.0 5.9 


Tables 8a to 8d 


Averaged Coded Borrowings between Courses and Collezes 


8a 


8b 


| | || 
6.5 6.0 6.3 5.6 4.3 5.4 
8c 8a 
| Sec. Arts Sci. Pri. Arts Sci. 
M/W 6.5 5.6 6.1 M/" 6.0 4,3 5.9 
3.6 2.5 3.1 35-7 3.6 
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Statistical Analysis 


The main techniques used were the analysis of variance and covariance 
supported by the significance of differences between means. Only where each 
of these techniques was mutually supporting is a conclusion drawn. 


The following are the main conclusions of the analysis based on coded 
borrowing. 


1. The differences in average coded borrowing were significantly 
greater (>1% level) between colleges than within colleges, with the students 
of M/W making a significantly higher (>1% level) average coded borrowing than 
the students of each of the other colleges. 


2e Of all the factors which may influence book borrowing, when college 
differences are ignored, studying an arts subject would appear to be the 
most significant. Students studying arts subjects borrow a significantly 
higher (1% level) average number of books than do science students. An 
exception to this is noted later. 


3. When all the coded borrowing was considered independently of 
college attended and course studied, whether arts or science, students 
specializing in primary education and students specializing in secondary 
education did not make a significantly different average coded borrowing. 


4, Similarly, no significant difference was to be found in the average 
coded borrowing of students resident in college, in lodgings or at home. 


5. When the average coded borrowing for each college is examined the 
above pattern remained true with the following exceptions: (a) Colleges M1, 
M2 and M/W students resident at home borrowed on the average significantly 

5 level) fewer books than students resident in college or lodgings, 
(b) in College W there could be found no significant difference between the 
average coded borrowing of arts and science students. 


6. When the average coded borrowing of arts and science students is 
compared independently of the college attended and the students' place of 
residence, but with their specialization in primary or secondary education, 
there is a low but significant (%% level) relationship where science students 


are concerned. Students studying science and specializing in primary education 
make a higher average borrowing than students studying science and specializing 


in secondary education. No significant difference was to be found between the 
average coded borrowing of arts students no matter in what field of education 
they specialized. 


7. There was a highly significant (0.1% level) difference between the 
average coded borrowing of men and women students. 
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Borrowing in Education 


The average borrowing (not coded) in education for all students 
irrespective of college, specialization, subjects studied and residence 
is 3.4 books. Table 9 shows the average borrowing in education (again 
uncoded) for each college and the range of borrowing. 


TABLE 9 


‘Range and Average Borrowing in Education 


No. Books M1 M2 W M/W 


0 38 58 «15 
1.3 45 45 36 19 
4.6 9 32 
79 2 >. 8 
10.12 
13.15 
15.4 § 3 


No.Students 95 140 141 279 


Average 1.5 1.7 6.5 4.1 


College M2 has the highest percentage of non-borrowers in education 
(40%) and College Wi the lowest (10%). 


The differences between the average borrowings are significant with 
the students of College Wi making a significantly higher (€1% level) average 
borrowing than the students of each of ‘the other colleges; and the students 
of College M/W] making a significantly higher (>5j level) average borrowrg 
than the students of each of the men's colleges. 


Range of Borrowing 


Table 10 shows the number of subjects from which students borrow when 
borrowing in education and in 'special' subjects are excluded on the grounds 
that students may be expected to borrow in these fields. 
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TABLE 10 


Range of Borrowing 


No.Subjects M1- M2 W M/W 


33 74 + 
45 9 


2 3. 1h 

3 11 16 26 

4 4 4,10. 18 

5 0 2 

6 1 

No.Students 95 140 141 79 


‘| “Average Range 1.1 2.9 


There is a highly significant (> 1%level) difference in the average 
range of student borrowing between colleges: the students of College M/W 
being superior in this respect to the students of each of the other 
colleges. There is also a significant difference (> 5@level) in the 
average range of students borrowing between College Wi and the men's colleges. 


Discussion and Summary 


The students of College M/W stand out on all but one criteria as 
superior users of their main college library. The exception is in the 
average borrowing in education where the students of College W were 
superior. 


It is difficult to say just what promotes this superiority in average 
and range of borrowing by the students. The library of College M/W possesses 
the largest book stock, and therefore the largest number of books per capita 
available for borrowing; it is a library of relatively recent origin, though 
no more so than the library of College M1, and probably contains a higher 
proportion of new books than the libraries of Colleges M2 and W. 
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It is clear that a number of factors are at work, and only further 
research will show which is the most significant of them. 


On the whole women students borrow a significantly higher average 
number of books than do men students although this is not so when they 
-are together in a mixed college. 


It may be argued that one of the significant differences between 
colleges for men and colleges for women is in the student's attitude to 
study: women students tending to be more conscientious and expecting to 
receive a greater degree of direction and guidance may take more readily 
to the use of books = one of the tools of study. 


In the mixed college, with 75% of the student population women, the 
men may well be drawn to accepting the predominant attitude towards study 
and so make a greater use of books than they might have done in a men's 
college. 


Some support for this argument may be found in the fact that the 
students of the women's college W with only one special subject to study 
make the highest average borrowing in education of all students. It is as 
if, where the fields of study are limited, women studentswill fill cut, to 
some extent, their borrowing in those fields open to them. Again, only 
further research can validate this argument. 


It is clear in this study that there is further support for the 
already accepted difference in borrowing between arts and science students, 


although it does not appear to be true of the students of the women's 
college. 


The students' place of residence while in training is shown to be a 


slight factor influencing borrowing especially if the student is resident 
at homea 


‘There would seem to be no general effect on borrowing from a student 
choosing to specialize in primary or secondary education except to a siight 


extent where the student is studying a science and specializing in primary 
education, 


It should be noted that this survey is limited in that it concerned itsei* 
with borrowing for one term only, to borrowing by students in four colleges, ani 
did not attempt to include the students' use of books from sources other than tiie 
main college library, and then only to books borrowed for use outside the library. 


Finally, this survey may suggest that other similar surveys could most 
profitably concentrate on differences between students' borrowing in men's and 


women's colleges, and between colleges where methods of assessment are signi ‘i- 
cantly different. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Reference Library of Comparative Education and Research 


Jottings 


This last summer vacation proved to be a very interesting and stimulating 
time in the Library of Comparative Education and Research. We had a constant 
stream of visitors from all over the world and so many seemed to be starting 
comparative education courses and wanted advice on books and method in 
teaching. For this reason we are including an article written by Mr. Holmes, 
lecturer in Comparative Education in this Institute, on methodology in 
comparative education. I will write a few notes about books. 


Everyone wanted a reading list, giving the books on comparative 
education which could be ordered and that would be that. I am afraid that 
it just is not as simple as that. There are of course the basic books:- 


Hans, N. Comparative education. end edn. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1950. 
Kandel, I.L. Comparative education. Houghton Mifflin. 1933. 

Kandel, I.L. The new era in education. Harrap. 1955. 

Schneider, F. Triebkrufte der pHdagogik der VUlker. Mllller. 1947. 


Mallinson, V. An introduction to the study of comparative education. 
Heinemann. 1957. 


Thoughts on comparative education: Festschrift for Pedro Rossell6. 
Published by the International Review of Education, 1959, and containing 
articles by all the leading comparative educationists today. 


Year Book of Education, published annually by the University of London 
Institute of Education and Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
(This is indexed by subject and author in the Index to Selected British 
Educational Periodicals since 1954]. This was preceded by the Educational 
Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University 1924-1943 and edited by I.L. Kandel. 


Apart from this last, all these can be bought, but the Sadler Report - 
Special Reports on Educational Subjects, 1896-1912, published by the 
Education Department, London, is out of print. For this reason we have been 


‘ 
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indexing it volume by volume at the back of this Bulletin. By now you 
should have a good coverage of the Reports, the entries being stuck on 
cards and arranged by Country and Subject. We have a duplicate set of 
volumes for lending so that in England it is possible to borrow these. 


The American counterpart, the Horace Mann Reports, have now a facsimile 
edition and can be obtained from the Hugh Birch - Horace Mann Fund of the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street North West, 

6, D.C. 


Barnard's American Journal of Education, 1826-1830, and continued in 
the Reports and Bulletin of the United States Bureau_of Education ~ | 
accumulated many articles on the practices in foreign school systems in 
the nineteenth century. This is very hard to come by and so far we have 7 
‘not been fortunate enough to get hold of them, but there are some copies ~ 
in English libraries. 


Other well known names in the development of the Study of Comparative | 
Education are Victor Cousin, Matthew Arnold and of course the so-calléd 
Father of Comparative Education, Marc-Antoine Jullien. , 
Cousin, V. Report on the State of ‘Public Instruction in Prussia. 2nd edn. 

Wilson. 1336. 


Cousin, V. On the State of Education in Holland as regards achnols for. 
the cali classes and the poor. Murray. 1832. 


Arnold, M. Popular education im France, with notices of that of Holland 
and Switzerland. Longmans Green. 1861. 


Jullien, M.A. Esquisses et vues préliminaires d'un ouvrage sur 1'éducation | 
comparée. 1817. 


There are two.or three copies of Juliien available in libraries and 
we are hoping to get a photostat copy and have it translated into English, 
The greater part was translated into German by Hans Espe recently. 
P, Rossell6 wrote a monograph on Jullien in 1943 and in his work 'Forerunners 
of the International Bureau of Education' most of the 'Esquisse' appears in 
the French and English edition, but not the complete work. 


ied selected bibliography of comparative education appeared in The Review 
of Educational Research (iJashington, D.C.), Vol. VI, No. 4, October 19 
and Vol. IX, No. qy October 1939. Current publications appear in the 


quarterly’ and- annual publications of the International Bureau of Education. 


« 


The Comparative Education Review and the International Review of 
Education review recent publications as well as a variety of articles on 
education in other countries. 


Conference papers are another source of current information. The 
First Annual Conference on Comparative Education, School of Education, New 
York University, 1954, produced 'The role of comparative education in the 
education of teachers'; the Second Annual Conference, 1955, "The teaching 
of comparative education'; the Sixth Conference, 1959, ‘Research in 
comparative education'. The Unesco Institute for Education, Hamburg, 
published ‘Comparative education', 1955, a symposium with articles by 
Lauwerys, Hans, Rossell6, Hylla and others. The International Conference 
on Educational Research held in Tokyo, 1959, produced many papers and a number 
of them are on comparative education. 


The U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, publishes an annual bibliography 'Studies in Comparative Education’. 
The Foreign Education Digest, edited by S. Downs, 1650 Oxford Street, 
Berkeley 9, California, gives useful summaries for students following 
comparative courses. 


Apart from these definite publications on comparative education, many 
other books can come into the scope of comparative education and I have found 
that I have had to divide the books on the shelves into sub-sections, 
Nationality problems, Language problems, Social philosophy problems, 
Industrial, Economic and Finance problems, as well as a whole section on 
Sociology, Administration, International Understanding. The subject headings 
in the catalogue also have to be changed constantly owing to the dynamic 
nature of comparative education. Communication has been called audio-visual 
aids, new media, mass media. ‘Fundamental education’ has had a variety of 
names, as has ‘Culture contact'. A librarian should anticipate and arrange 
books and card indexes so that they can easily follow new developments. 


Finally, the technique of organising the literature of comparative 
education, like the subject itself, 'does not consist of knowing many things’, 
as Roberto Agramonte said of wisdom, ‘or in having learnt a mass of data, or 
being erudite, but rather in having a lively understanding of the nature of 
things, because it is possible to know much and to understand nothing. To 
be wise is to have lived and known a fund of knowledge and theory, together 
with an appreciation of the sources from which knowledge flows, so that 
knowledge and experience are closely joined. And to be wise is to know how 
to orientate cneself in the world of ideas and the world of things... 

It leads to an understanding of how best to choose...' 


T. Bristow. 
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METHODOLOGY IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


by 


Brian Holmes 
(Lecturer in Comparative Education 
University of London Institute of Education) 


Several approaches to comparative education have been advocated, of 
these Professor Kandel and Dr. Hans might be regarded as having developed 
the historical approach in which they seek to analyse the historical 'causes' 
or determinants of educational policy. The analysis of contemporary ‘factors' 
or determinants represents an extension of this kind of comparative study. 
Much has been written about the need in comparative education to compare, 
Professor Schneider having rejected, as not comparative. education, the mere 
description of educational systems in foreign countries. The analysis of 
‘common factors' clearly is one way of overcoming the difficulties of 
establishing a basis of comparison. The ‘problem approach' represents 
another (not entirely distinct) way of making comparative analysis. Its 
philosophical base (in this account) is John Dewey's 'How we think' and Karl 
Popper's 'The open society’. 


Three methodological issues arise for consideration. 


12 The general problem of making comparative studies of education is 
by no means solved. Synthetic approaches like those of Hans, Kandel and 
Schneider might be criticized on two counts; (a) their interest is in 
antecedent causes (of prevailing practice) and they tend to overemphasize 
the influence of one factor; (b) they also tend to assume that there are 
certain principles concerning educational practice, i.e. centralized systems 
of administration are necessarily undemocratic, which have universal or 
unconditional validity. 


On the other hand, descriptive studies area by area based on loosely 
defined criteria of comparison and evaluation tend to lack coherence. There 
is frequently a failure on the part of authors to make clear or explicit 
the directing hypotheses on the basis of which they make their selective 
descriptions. It is obvious that any area study is bound to be selective, 
and it is therefore important to examine rather carefully the hypotheses used. 


The problem approach seems fruitful because it can be used to direct 
attention to data of a certain kind. The application of the problem approach 
to any kind of comparative study is therefore of great interest. 
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2. A specific problem under consideration demands deep analysis 
based on a particular theory of social change. In general, a social 
problem might be regarded as being created by asynchronous change in 
society. Change might be initiated in one of three ways. (a) Reform of 
certain institutions e.g. the structure of the school system might be 
initiated, (b) there might be a change in the climate of opinion and 
general attitudes, (c). there. might be a change in general environmental 
circumstances. One can hardly be effective without the others and 
inevitably each has many implications. 


. Be Threefold analysis. In the light of the foregoing, a threefold 
analysis of any country under consideration seems necessary. 


a) A study of the normative pattern. This would include an analysis 
of the widely held assumptions about the nature of man, society, and 


knowledge and the interrelatedness of them. It might also necessitate a 
closer look at what Myrdal has termed ‘lower valuations'. The day-to-day 
norms and theories which people use in their daily economic and social 
activities. Perhaps the divergence between the so-called ‘higher 
._Valuations' and the ‘lower’ ones should be examined. A Weberian rational 
pattern might be drawn up. 


b) A_study of the institutional pattern would involve a study of the 
relationships between various parts of the educational system, e.g. 
between the type of administration, the structure of the school and 
university system, the curricula of schools and also the relation of 
these to socio-political institutions, like political parties, trade 
unions, pressure groups, parent organizations, religious groups, and so 
on. Within this pattern a number of concepts like Talcott Parsons' theory 


of a formal organization might be used to facilitate understanding of the 
mechanics of change. 


¢) A study of specific circumstances or conditions would include an 
analysis of such things as a nation's economic resources, geographical 
_ position, terrain, degree of industrialization, demographic factors, 
adequacy of commur‘cation, and so on. Evidently there might be considerable 
overlap between this and (b) above since the conditions in which one set 
of institutions operates necessarily include other institutions. One might, 
- for example, regard industrialization in underdeveloped areas as a circum- 
stantial element in the analysis; in Western Europe and the United States 


the institutional arrangements which exist within industry might have to be 
considered in much more detail. 
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Theoretical Framework 


Problems in Education 


1¢ Problems arise as the result of changes in society. 


2. Changes might arise in any of the three patterns identified as 
(a) normative, (b) institutional, and (c) circumstantial. 


3. Within the normative and institutional patterns there is, at 
any moment, a greater or lesser degree of consistency or coherence (judged 
against specified criteria). 


4, Innovations in any of these patterns are likely to upset whatever 
balance exists therein. 


5 There exist relationships between normative laws in the ideological 
or valuation pattern; between the sociological laws within the institutional 
pattern; and between valuation and operation, i.e., between theory and © 
practice. Social innovation might mean that any or all of those relation- 
ships have been upset. “f 


Policy Decision 


1. Response, in terms of policy formulation, implies two things: 
(a) conscious adjustment, and (b) automatic adjustment. 


2. Response may involve adjustment in any or all of the three types 
of imbalance described above, i.e., between norm and norm, between 
institution and institution, between theory and practice. 


3. It can take several forms: 


a) positive programs of reform involving new emphases in social, 
psychological, and epistemological theory; 

b) positive institutional reform, e.g., the comprehensive school; 

c) the presentation of a rationale for institutional innovations 
which have been either conscious or automatic. 


4, . Effectiveness of response is difficult to assess. Reform movements 
might be seen in terms of legislation, however. Then it is necessary to 
judge the adequacy of the reports on which legislation is based; also the 
practical possibilities of passing general legislation; the institutional 
and ideological barriers against legislation becoming effective; this would 
involve some consideration of the power structure within any system of 
educational administration. 


THE NEW PERIODICALS WING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON LIBRARY 


by 


H. Margaret Gummer 
(Assistant Librarian, University of London Library) 


In August 1959 a new Periodicals Wing came into use in the University 
of London Library. It consists of two floors, a Reading Room on the main 
fourth floor of the Library, and a book stack on the fifth floor. The 
Reading Room contains seats for 88 readers, and round it are displayed about 
1500 current periodicals. These are arranged in broad subject classes, the 
humanistic periodicals being on the fourth floor level and the scientific 
periodicals in a gallery which runs round the room. The walls at both 
levels are shelved with book-cases, of which one shelf in each is sloping. 
On this are displayed the more important journals in each subject, the 
remainder being placed flat on shelves above and below the sloping shelf. 
The book-cases containing these shelves are numbered, and near the entrance 
to the Reading Room, is a title index to its contents, showing in which book- 
case each periodical is displayed. 


In the stack room on the fifth floor, to which there are staircases at 
each end of the Reading Room, are shelved about 25,000 bound volumes of 
neriodicals, again arranged in broad subject classes. There are also 
tables and chairs for readers who wish to consult a number of volumes, 

In each window is a standing-height table on which volumes can be rested 

for quick reference. Readers may use the volumes from this stack without 
formality, provided that they are not removed from the Reading Room; if 
required in another part of the Library a signed voucher must be left with 
the assistant on duty. The stack is large enough to take about one-third of 
the total stock of bound volumes of periodicals. The other two-thirds are 
kept elsewhere. 


In the Reading Room is a card catalogue of all the periodicals con- 
tained in the Library, and in the open stack is another - of those periodicals 
contained in that stack alone. Periodicals having a distinctive title 
(e.g. Educational Review) are entered under that title, but bulletins, trans- 
actions, etc. of societies or other corporate institutions are entered under 
the name of the society or institution (National Education Association, Journal). 
At the top right hand corner of the catalogue card is a call mark. If this 
begins P.S. then the back volumes of that journal are shelved in the 
periodicals stack on the fifth floor, and can be fetched by the reader himself. 
If it begins P.R., or is in any other form, back volumes can only be obtained 
by filling in and signing a reference voucher. Postgraduate members of the 
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Library are allowed direct access to the shelves in any part of the 
Library upon application, when a pass for one visit is issued to them. 
Volumes of periodicals are not normally lent to undergraduates, but post- 
graduate members of the Library may borrow periodicals wich are not in 
constant demand, althcugh parts of current volumes are not lent. 
Application should be made in the Periodicals Room. 


About thirty-five current educational journals are displayed in the 
Reading Room, and back volumes of twelve of these are contained in the open 
access stack, but the University Library contains many more than these, and, 
of course, many periodicals in other subjects which are of interest to 
teachers and students of education. A point of particular interest is that 
the Library of the British Psychological Society is on permanent loan to the 
University of London Library, and as it contains only periodicals, is adminis- 
tered from the Periodicals Room. This is available for reference use o 
to all members of the University Library. 

The Periodicals Reading Room also contains a collection of union lists, 
catalogues and general indexes to periodicals. Readers who are trying to 
locate periodicals or to find references to articles may consult these 
freely, and in case of difficulty should ask an assistant for help. Indexes 
which are limited to one or two subjects and which cover books as well as 
periodicals (e.g. Education Index) are treated as subject bibliographies 
and shelved in the Middlesex Library North. 
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* THE REFERENCE SECTION OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND A SUGGESTED 
STOCK FOR SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL REFERENCE LIBRARIES (contd.) 


by. 
HLH. Aston 


CLASSIFICATION 


‘A library is distinguished from a storehouse of books by the fact that 
it has a machinery which places the information the book contains at the 
finger tips of any inquirer. The mainspring of this machinery is classi- 
fication which is the most important of the technical aspects of librarian- 
ship.'1 This definition of a library is put by R.G. Ralph in 'The Library 


* This article is based on a dissertation which was submitted 
to the Birmingham Institute of Education as part of its course 
on school librarianship and is published with the permission 
of Professor Jeffreys and of the author 


: 
: 
‘ ‘ 


in Education'. Classification is the process by which books on the same 
subject are brought together on the shelves and placed by other books on 
similar subjects. ‘A collection of unclassified books' says the School 
Library Association ‘is not a library. Classification leads to an 
orderly and intelligible arrangement of books on the shelves. It makes 
an effective organisation and a full use of the library possible. With- 
out it no library can play its part in the work and life of the school, t@ 
'The library must be so organised that each book can be readily accounted 
for and that the contents can be fairly easily known. '2 


'The perfect classification system would bring together on the shelves 
all books dealing with the same subjects and would arrange a logical 
progression from one subject to the next; it would be broken into subject 
divisions small enough to prevent the accumulation of a large number of 
books within any one of them, and these divisions would be adequately 
indexed; it would allow for the addition and withdrawal of books without 
the classification of others being affected; it would make it easy to 
locate any book quickly and it would be simple both for a reader to under- 
stand and for a librarian to operate.'’ A great deal is expected of the 
classification system, and much thought must be given before a librarian 
decides which system he is to adopt. For the benefit of school librarians 
faced with this task, C.A. Stott outlines six characteristics which he 
believes are essential in any classification system which sets out to 
‘sort out and present material in the library in such a way as to give 
the greatest help to the users of the library. '4 'The characteristics of 
a good system of classification,' he says, ‘are: 


1. that it covers the whole range of human experience and 
knowledge so that every topic has a place in the scheme; 
2. that it is logically constructed; 


3. that is reproduces as far as possible the natural relations 
between the subjects covered; 


4, that it is worked out in sufficient detail; 
5. that is has a satisfactory notation; and 


6. that it is properly indexed.' 


There are several accepted systems of classifying books, none of 


which ide perfect. There is the Expansive Classification of C.A. Cutter, 


the Subject Classification of J.D. Brown, the Library of Congress 
Classification, the Bibliographic Classification of H.E. Bliss (see p.23), 
the Cheltenham Classification, which was worked out for the library at 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College, and the Decimal Classification of Melvil Dewey. 
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Of these, when considering classifying a school library, the choice 
usually rests between the Cheltenham system, the Bliss system, or the 
Dewey Decimal classification. 


Although there are few facts to substantiate it, it is believed that 
the Bliss system of classification would be adequate for school libraries. 
It is a modern scheme (volumes 3 and 4 did not appear until 1953) and it 
has been worked out with great care. A sound and scholarly piece of work, 
it meets the needs of the school curriculum. Its notation is brief and 
economical and it contains a variety of alternate placings of subjects to 
meet the differing views of scholars. 


On the other hand, Bliss is not nearly so familiar as Dewey and is 
used in very few public libraries. The directions for applying the 
systematic schedules are sometimes difficult to follow and the letter 
notation would prove to be confusing to pupils of a secondary modern 
school, where knowledge of alphabetical order is usually weak. © 


The Cheltenham scheme is an English system which was published in 
1937. It is unpretentious and is not designed to compete with the . 
generally accepted systems except in relation to school libraries. It 
was planned for school use, closely follows the subject arrangement in 
school, and the schools which have used it speak well of it. Its draw- 
backs are its mixed notation and that it is now out of print. 


The Decimal Classification of Melvil aiiauiat is the most well known 
and most widely used of classification systems. Most public libraries 
use it and so do the majority of school libraries. It is simple in 
conception, easy to understand and generally workable. In most of its 
sections it is fully worked out and it is not difficult to find a place 
for new subjects. Its notation, though somewhat cumbrous, is straight- 
forward, an important factor in secondary modern schools. It is fully 
indexed and it has been adopted as the basis of the international 
Universal Decimal Classification which is used in an increasing number 
of scientific and other periodicals. Since it is so widely used, the ~ 
school librarian can easily get help in applying it, and he can check 
his decisions with the British National Bibliography. 


Dewey, however,,is not the perfect classification system. The 
treatment of some of his subjects is disliked. He separates language 
from literature, social studies from history, and divides his history 
section awkwardly. In his literature section he divides first of all 
by form and then by period, and much of his art section is unsatisfactory. 
Since it is an American scheme, he devotes scores of pages to American 
history and geography, whereas he devotes only two to Great Britain. 
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The notation often involves long symbols for common topics, but this is 
not difficult to anyone who understands decimals. The full tables are 
lengthy and large sections contain far more detail than could be required 
for a school library. An abridged version is published, but unfortunately 
it is not sufficiently detailed for some purposes of the school library. 


The school librarian about to classify a library must consider 
carefully before he chooses his scheme. No scheme has yet been designed 
which worked perfectly for the school library. Whichever scheme he 
chooses, he will find it will have its disadvantages. In spite of this, 
the school librarian should make no attempt to build up his own system 
or to attempt a personally modified or simplified version of a standard 
classification. This may be a temptation at first but as the library 
increases in size, snags will appear which may be impossible to correct. 


The standard systems have been in use so long that the snags have revealed 
themselves. 


The majority of school libraries adopt the system used by the local 
public library. This has its advantages. The children who have become 
familiar with the scheme can find their way round the public library and 
the librarian can look to the public librarian for help in applying the 
system to his own library. Against this, however, the system chosen 
should be the best for the school itself and if the use of a proper system 


of classification is taught, it should not be difficult to learn to use 
another one. 


Whichever system of classification is chosen for the school library, 
the librarian should employ the same system throughout the library. He 
should classify his reference section in exactly the same way as he 
classifies his non-fiction in the lending section. He should not attempt 
to use a more scholarly scheme in his reference section than the one he 
uses for his non-fiction. A letter 'R' stamped underneath the classi- 
fication number will help to differentiate between reference stock and 
non-fiction stock. This will also help the pupil librarians to make 
certain that no reference book leaves the library room. 


(to be continued) 
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THE BLISS CLASSIFICATION 


There have been two adaptations of the Bliss Classification made 
for use in school libraries. The Manchester Education Committee's 
Library Staff prepared their version in 1948 and revised it for the 
second time in 1955. This is a rather drastic abridgment of the whole 
of the Bliss Scheme. 


The School Library Association Sub-Committee is working on an 


adaptation and the draft abridgment for classes HeJ follows. This 
section is suitable mainly for the school staff library. 


DRAFT ABRIDGMENT FOR CLASSES H-J, JANUARY 1959, REVISED 


by 


C.B. Freeman 
(Librarian, University of Hull Institute of Education) 


CLASS H 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL & MEDICAL SCIENCES 


HA Anthropology, General. (Alternative is KE) 
HB Physical Anthropology 
HBR Racial Anthropology 
Classification of races, dispersion of populations, etc. 


HC Vital Statistics 
Census returns. Registration of births, deaths and marriages. 


HD Anatomy of the Human Body. Anatomy and Physiology together. 
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HKQ 


Physiology, Human. 


Hygiene, Health. 
Health Education. 
Posture. 
Rest, Sleep, Relaxation. Fatigue. 
Sexual Hygiene. Sex Education. 
Foods and Dietetics. (See also HUF) 


Public Health. 
National Health Service. 


Physical Education. 
Syllabuses. 
Gymnastics. 
Dancing as a part of Physical Education. (Dancing in general 
may be placed here or at VYD). 
Athletics. 


Play, Games, and Sports 
(For Psychology of Play, see IEO). 
Playgrounds, Playing-fields, Equipment, etc. 
Ball-games in general. ; 
Basket-ball, Rounders, etc. 
Rugby football. 
Soccer, Association football. 
Hockey, Ice~hockey. 
Polo. 
Lacrosse. 
Baseball. 
Cricket. 
Golf, 
Billiards. 
Bowls 
Tennis, Squash, Badminton, Table-tennis. 
Games for Girls. 
Archery. 
Swimming and Diving. 
Gliding 
Indoor Games, Active and Physical. 
(See also under Indoor Amusements, VY). 
Wrestling. Ju-jitsu, Judo. 
Boxing. P 
Fencing. 
Accidents and First Aid in Sports. 
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HH 
HHB 
HHF 
HHJ 
KHM 
HHP 
HIB 
HJ 
HJE 
HJG 
HJP 
HJT 
HK 
HKA 
HKE 
HKF 
HKG 
| HKH 
HKI 
HKJ 
HKK 
HKM 
HKN 
HKO 
HKP 
HKR 
HKS 
HKT 
HKU 
HKV 
HKW 
| HKY 
HKZ 


IA 
IEO 


IG 
IJ 
IK 


IL 
ILO 


10 


IP 


Recreation, Outing, and Outdoor Sports. 

(See also Recreative Arts and Pastimes, VY) 

Outdoor Training Centres. 

Camping. 

Hunting. 

Shootifig. 

Fishing. 

Boating. 

Winter Sports, Skating, Ski-ing. 

Mountaineering. 

Walking, Hiking, 
Youth Hostels. 

Cycling. 

Motoring. 

Horsemanship. 


Medicine. 
History. 
Biography. 
Hospitals and Nursing. 
Hygiene and Diseases of Children. 


Physical and Medical Examination. School Health Services. 
Feeding of children. School Meals. 


CLASS I 


PSYCHOLOGY 


General Psychology. 
Psychology of Play. 


Personality, Intelligence, and Mental Abilities. (See also Tests, JF) 


Mental Health, and Psychotherapy. 
Subconscious Mental States, and Psychoanalysis. 


Abnormal Psychology. 
Mental Deficiency. 


Psychical Research 


Social Psychology 


HLC 
HLD 
HLH 
HLI 
HLP 
HLT 
HM 
HM4 
HO 
HUC 
HUF 
-25- 


JGM 
JGW 


Child Psychology. 
Child Development (Mental and Physical). 
Adolescence. (Social aspects are better at QVN). 
Maladjusted Children. 
Child Guidance. 


Applied Psychology. 
Vocational Guidance. 
Information Careers. 


CLASS J 


EDUCATION 


Reference Books 

Bibliography 

History of Education 

Biography of Educators 

Education in the Various Countries. Comparative Education. 
(Schedule 2 is applicable) 

Periodicals 

Miscellanies, Collections 


Principles and Philosophy of Education. 
Aims. Special theories (e.g. "progressive education") 


Sociological Aspects and Relations 
Public Policy, Education for Citizenship, Rural Education, 
Co-education, etc. 


Educational Research. 


Psychology of Education 
Memory, Learning, etc. 


Tests and Examinations in Education 
Statistical Methods. 


Pupils; Educational Guidance and Special Educational Treatment. 
Educational Guidance. (See also Vocational Guidance, IWM, and 
Child Guidance, IVV). 
Exceptional Pupils; Special Educational Treatment (General) 
Physically Handicapped Pupils. 


Backwardness, Retardation. (See also Mental Deficiency, ILO) 
School Records and Reports. 


Teachers; the Teaching Profession. 
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IV 
IvI 
IvJ 
IVN 
IVV 
IW 
IWM 
IWN 
J1 
J2 
J3 
J4 
JB 
: JG 
JGG 
JGJ 
JGK 


JI 
JIU 


JJ 


JK 


Teaching Special Subjects; 


Teaching: methods, etc. 


Activity Method, Project Method, Homework, etc. 
Audio-visual aids. 


The Curriculum 


(General discussions. Books on the curriculum in Infant 
Schools, Junior Schools and Secondary Schools may be placed at 
JLN, JLV and JNO, respectively). 


and the place of those subjects in the 
curriculum. 

(If it is desired to put the books on the teaching of a 
subject with the books on the subject itself, this can be done 
by using the numeral 8 from Schedule 1 - e.g. AM8, Teaching of 


Mathematics; Y8, Teaching of English. Where 8 is in use for 


something else, 4 is the alternative for Study of the subject). 
Basic Subjects. "The Three R's", 
English 

Spelling 

Handwriting 

Reading 
Forsign Languages (Modern) 
Classics 
Mathematics 
Science 
Geography 
History 
Social Studies, Civics 
Local Studies, Neighbourhood Studies 
Housecraft, Domestic Science 
Economics 


_Art. Drawing 


Primary Education 


Maternal, Parental Education. 
Nursery-Infant Education. Kindergartens 
Number Work for young children. 

Handwork for young children. 

Movement and Games for young children. 
Story-telling. 

Junior Schools. 

Open-air Schools. 


Schools in General (Primary and Secondary Education) 


Directories 


Individual Schools. School Histories (Alternative is to divide 
them between JL4 and JN4). 
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JK8 
JKA 
JKB 
JKC 
JKD 
JKG 
JKH 
JKM 
JKN 
JKP 
JKQ 
JKR 
JKS 
JKT 
| 
JLM 
JLN 
J1LQ 
JLR 
JLS 7 
JLT 
JLV 
JLW 

_ 
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School Administration and Inspection. Local Education Authorities. 
School Organisation. (See also JNC) 
Buildings. Heating, Cleaning, etc. 
Equipment, Furniture. 
Libraries. (Alternative is ZU). 
Welfare Services. (School Health Services and School Meals are 
better at HUC, HUF) 
Extra-curricular Activities. 
School Societies, Educational Visits, etc. 
Private Schools. Preparatory Schools. 
Denominational Schools. Church Schools. 


Secondary Education and Schools. 


Organisation of Secondary Education. 
Tripartite, Bilateral, Multilateral and Comprehensive Systems. 
Selection of Pupils. 
Curriculum. (See also JJ). 
Secondary Modern Schools. 
Secondary Technical Schools. 
Secondary Grammar Schools. 
Public Schools. 


Further Education (General), including Adult Education. 


Evening classes, County Colleges, etc. 
Commercial Education. 
Youth Service. (Alternative to QVW). 


Technical Education 


(See also Secondary Technical Schools, JNV. Higher 
Technological Education may be placed here or at JTC). 


Education of Girls and Women. 


Individual Schools (if not included under JM4) 
Higher Education for Women. 


Higher Education. Colleges and Universities. 


Directories. 

History. (See also JS). 

Admission of Students. Scholarships. 
Curriculum. 

Student Life. 


Colleges and Universities in the Various Countries. 


(Schedule 2 is applicable). 


JMB 
JMC 
JMG 
JMH 
JMI 
JMP 
JMY 
JMZ 
JNC 
JNM 
JNO 
JNU 
JNV 
JNW 
JNX 
| 
JOW 
JQ 
JQH 
SR 
JR1 
JR3 
JRM 
JRO 
JRP 
SS 


JT 
JTC 
JTE 
JTG 
JTI 
JTK 
JTM 
JTO 
JTQ 
JTS 
JTU 
JTW 


JW 


Professional Schools and Colleges. 

Engineering and Technology. (May be included in JP if preferred). 

Teacher-training. (Alternative is JHT). 

Theological Training. 

Journalism. 

Law and Jurisprudence. 

Medicine. 

Pharmacy. 

Dentistry. 

Agriculture. 

Architecture. 

Music. 
(School librarians may prefer to put literature on education 
for the above professions with the literature on Careers, at IWN. 
Alternatively, Careers and Vocational Guidance might be placed at 
JU instead of at IWM - IWN). 


Museums. 


| 
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SPECIAL REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


VOLUME XIII 


WRIGHT, F. 


The system of education 
Colony. 


In Board of Education. 
Educational Subjects, Vol. 


CARR, H. 
The system of education 


In Board of Education. 
Educational Subjects, Vol. 


MARKE, M.J. 
The system of education 


In Board of Education. 
Educational Subjects, Vol. 


GORDON, C.J.M. 
The system of education 


In Board of Education. 
Educational Subjects, Vol. 


in the Gold Coast 


Special Reports on 
XIII, 1905, pp. 1-30. 


in Lagos. 


Special Reports on 
XIII, 1905, pp. 31-72. 


in Sierra Leone. 


Special Reports on 
XIII, 1905, pp. 73-112. 


in Southern Nigeria. 


Special Reports on 


= 
PF XIII, 1905, pp. 113-122. 
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SLOLEY, 
The system of education in Basutoland. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp. 123-144. 


HAMMOND, H.E.D. 


The system of education in Southern Rhodesia 
(1890-1901). Its origin and development. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp. 145-180. 


Note on education in the East Africa 
Protectorate. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp. 


NORTH VICTORIA NYANZA, Bishop of 


Education in Uganda. (1) Société des 
Missionaires d'Afrique - Péres Blancs. Vicariat 
Apostolique du Nyanza Septentrional. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp. 183-194, 


WALKER, R.H. 


Education in Uganda. (2) The Church 
Missionary Society. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp. 194-197. 
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UPPER NILE, Bishop of 


Education in Uganda. (3) The Nsambya Mission. 
Conducted by the Mill Hill (London) Fathers. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp. 197-198. 


MAURITIUS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
The system of education in Mauritius. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp. 199-264, 


CHITTY, L.O. 
The system of education in Seychelles. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp. 265-296. 


ROTTMANN, W.J. 


The educational work of the Basel Mission on 
the Gold Coast: its method in combining industrial 
and manual training with other influences indis- 
pensable to the formation of the character of the 
native race. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp.297=307. 


; 


» 


GRENFELL, George 


Notes on industrial training for natives on 
the Congo. (Baptist Missionary Society). 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp. 309-311. 


DALY, J. Fairley 

Educational work in Livingstonia, with special 
reference to the effects of manual, industrial 
and agricultural instruction. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp. 313-322. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND FOREIGN MISSION COMMITTEE 


The educational work of the Blantyre Mission, 
British Central Africa. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp. 323-332. 


CLARKE, Sir Marshal J. 
The education of natives in South Africa. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp. 333-335. 
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STEWART, James 
On native education - South Africa. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp. 337-342. 


WILSON, 


The work of the Moravian missionaries in 
South Africa and North Queensland. 


‘In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIII, 1905, pp. 343-345. 
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